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A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 



PREFACE 



In order to mobilize an expanded effort on the housing front as 
soon as possible, priority has been given within the framework of 
the overall St. Louis Development Program to the preparation 
of this comprehensive Housing Program. This program statement 
IS also designed to provide the local Area Office of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development with information required in its 
evaluation of housing proposals submitted to it for review and 
approval. Policies are established to guide housing action programs 
for the next decade . 

This Housing Policy calls for a massive construction program 
of new home units for families of all income groups with emphasis 
on those in the low and moderate income groups. However, this 
strategy for the attack on the crisis in housing calls for far more 
than a building schedule. 

It is a primary conclusion of this report that the problem of 
housing must be approached on a regional level. The City and its 
surrounding communities are so interdependent that anything short 
of this metropolitan effort would not be realistic nor could the 
program result in anything more than scattered temporary gains. 

Rehabilitation and conservation of a substantial number (rf 
existing houses must be programmed simultaneously with the pro- 
posed construction. Housing units for families of low income must 
be of good quality sensitively related to the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. In addition, social services for low and moderate income 
groups will be improved. New emphasis will also be placed on 
programs aimed at improving their economic status and thus raise 
their abUity to meet the cost of better homes. 

Further, it is evident that improvement of the housing stock of 
the City of St. Louis can only be accomplished within the context of 
comprehensive programs to upgrade all aspects of life within the 
City. In all parts of the City, major efforts must be made to improve 
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education and other social services, control crime, and provide 
attractive neighborhood environments. Programs to improve the 
economic status of the citizens of St. Louis is an essential ingredient. 

The goals implicit in this program are high. To achieve them 
will require a concerted effort on the part of the City and the Metro- 
politan Region. While the program will have a significant impact on 
our housing problems, it will not completely solve them; intensive 
effort must necessarily extend beyond the program's ten year goals. 

All elements in the community: industry, labor, business, 
neighborhood organizations, civic groups and the community at 
large as well as government must contribute their energy and assets 
to solving the housing crisis . This program provides a strategy to 
guide individual and group actions towards a common goal . 

This Housing Program is based on a strategy that requires 
the attraction of major amounts of private capital. This input can 
only be generated by a strong commitment of public funds which — 
under present conditions -- will require a major input from Federal 
funding sources. 

This Housing Program will be reviewed annually to insure its 

viability as a development tool. These reviews will measure 
progress in achieving the stated goals; evaluate program effective- 
ness and make necessary adjustments; reassess needs and projected 
annual program objectives; and respond to changes in Federal and 
State legislation. The process can also help assure meaningful 
citizen participation. As noted, solving the City's crisis in the 
housing area will require the continued involvement of citizens not 
only within the City but also within the surrounding communities. 
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INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 



Introduction 

This report is part of the St, Louis Development Program 
which is scheduled for publication In the summer of 1971. The 

Development Program, the result of three years effort, will 
present a balanced development strategy for the City. The current 
housing crisis makes it imperative to establish guidelines consistent 
with recommendations of the overall Development Program. 

The housing goal for the City of St. Louis is essentially the 
same as the national goal and stated goals of every large city in 
the country "to insure an adequate supply of standard homes in a 
decent environment for all residents." Neither the nation nor any 
large city has yet achieved this goal; therefore, no sure formula 
exists for solving the housing crisis here or elsewhere. No housing 
program, regardless of its sophistication, is relevant unless its 
objectives and goals are grounded in reality. 

In realistically assessing the City's ability to satisfy its 
housing needs, certain basic constraints must be recognized. 
These include: (a) regional trends, (b) the nature of the housing 
market, (c) condition of housing in the City, (d) housing needs and 
goals, and (e) the role of the central city. 



Regional Trends 

Historical trends creating St. Louis' situation today are 
analyzed in depth in the final report of the St. Louis Development 
Program. Only brief highlights of that analysis are mentioned 
here. 

Characteristics of the existing population, including income, 

employability, age, etc. , are major factors in determining a city's 
housing deficiencies and its ability to cope with those deficiencies. 
Between 1930 and 1970. the percentage of the population of the eight- 
county St. Louis metropolitan area residing in the City of St. Louis 
dropped from 57.4% to 26.1% reported in the 1970 census. WhQe 
all major cities suffered from an exodus to the suburbs, the City of 
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St. Louis experienced one of the most dramatic drops in population 
of all the major cities. 

Although population decreased, housing and economic problems 
have increased. While the City continued to attract the rural poor, 
the eruption of housing in the suburban ring drained the City of 
middle and upper Income households and a large portion of its self- 
supporting population. In the wake of the exodus, the City was left 
with a disproportionately large share of the region's low-income 
families and elderly. 

Housing is a durable commodity and its value to the City is 
related to its physical condition. As a result of many factors, a 
substantial portion of St. Louis' housing stock is in need of major 
repair. 

By the early 1950's St. Louis had simultaneously become fully 
developed and no new development could take place. The natural 
phenomenon of outward expansion continued , but its frontiers were 
well beyond the City limits. Costs of developable land within the 
City were increased to the point of being uneconomical as related 
to market demands. 

The logical movement of new commercial and industrial growth 

to relate to new residential areas led to a corresponding decrease in 
growth of these functions in the City. In addition, other commercial 
and industrial functions requiring greater space for expansion have 
relocated on the suburban fringe . 

A major portion of that segment of the area's population most 
in need of employment and least able to afford transportation 
remained behind in the Inner city . Technological advances diminished 
the unskilled job market both in and out of the City. This served only 
to heighten the problems of unemployment and under-employment of 
the City's poor. 

A combination of accelerated deterioration, an adequate 
amount of new construction, a population shift requiring increased 
services, increasing municipal costs, and a restricted tax base 
created in the City a financial and housing crisis. 
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The Nature of the Housiag Market 



Housing is and will remain a predominantly private resource; 
at present over 96% of the housing stock is privately controlled. 
This report will consider both the public and private aspects of the 
housing market but will emphasize the role that can be played by 
public programs. Recommendations for public action on housing 
cannot be separated from actions to improve the total social, physical, 
and economic health of the entire City. 

The availability of sites is a prerequisite for residential con- 
struction. The adequacy of sites involves planning criteria including 
consideration of density and other zoning requirements together with 
consideration of supportive public, quasi-public, commercial, 
Industrial and transportation facilities. 

Housing represents a long term investment. The existing 
stock predominates in the market and significant changes through 
rehabilitation or new construction are gradual . Permanence of 

housing means that housing programs must be well thought out; if 
mistakes are made, the City would have to live with them for many 
years . 

The existing stock of homes represents a major capital invest- 
ment in the City of St. Louis. It must be protected and its useful 
life extended. However, it is also clear that the "filtering-down" of 
older homes to moderate and lower-income groups is not an adequate 
answer to the needs of these families and individuals . 



Condition of Dwelling Units 

The housing crisis confronting the City of St, Louis today is 
reflective of inadequacies of housing throughout the entire nation in 
1971. Over three-quarters of the City's housing units were built 
prior to 1930. Of the City's 238,500 housing units, an estimated 
31% are free of housing code violations; 69% require treatment -- 
ranging from minor repairs to demolition. 

In the absence of detailed census data on dwelling unit con- 
dition, the best available estimates of the status of dwelling units 
are derived from the analysis of residential quality prepared by 
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Alan M. Voorhees published in 1969 by the City Plan Commission. 
When applied to the number of dwelling units in the City enumerated 
by the 1970 census, the following summary of condition estimates 

is derived: 

Good Condition: Thirty-one percent, or about 74,000 of the 

existing units in the City are in good coadition; these units 
meet or exceed the standards of local codes and need only 
to be maintained . 

Fair Condition: Forty percent, or about 94,400 of the existing 
units in the City are in fair condition; these units have code 
violations of varying degree but all could be brought into all 
compliance with a reasonable expenditure of time and money. 

Poor Condition: Twenty-nine percent, or about 70,100 units 
in the City are in poor condition; these units have major 
deficiencies and the majority have deficiencies to the extent 
that demolition is indicated as rehabilitation would be un- 
economical . Approximately 1 5 . 000 of these units are 
currently vacant and vandalized. 

Despite the net loss of 24,484 dwelling units between 1960 and 
1970, the percentage of units needing correction of substantial code 
violations actually increased (in 1970. 70,100 needed major correction 
or eventual demolition; from 1960 on, 59,400 were in this condition) 
As seriously blighted units have been removed from the inventory, 
additional units have deteriorated. The chart on the following page 
generalizes the trend of condition and the impact of the stratecy 
anticipated . 



Quality of Residential Areas 

An earlier background study* for the St. Louis Development 

Program provides a generalized evaluation of the condition of 
residential areas. A value for residential quality was estimated 

*St. Louis Development Program, Residential Quality 
Prepared for the St. Louis City Plan Commission 
by Alan M. Voorhees and Associates, March 1970. 
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IMPACT OF HOUSING STRATEGY 

ON 

CONDITION OF DWELLING UNITS 



UNITS IN 
THOUSANDS 




SOB.SOO 

TOTAU 



-145,500 
good 
unit3 



^79,400 
fair 
units 



23,600 
poor 

units 
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on a block basis from information assembled including: related 
sample appraisal, age of housing, quality of schools, incidence 

of crime, etc. This was done through the development of a math- 
ematical-statistical model designed to generalize the sample 
measurements of residential quality to the entire St. Louis residential 
stock. 

The most significant factors relating to overall residential 
quality which evolved from the analysis were: (1) Housing character- 
istics - such as the age, condition, and cost of dwelling units, and 
overcrowded facilities; (2) Social-economic characteristics - such 
as the quality of schools, the incidence of crime, and the degree of 
homeownership; and (3) Land use characteristics - chiefly the extent 
of industrial and commereial activities In the area, and the amount 
of uodevelo^d land . 

The value of residential quality resulting from the analysis 
are shown in generalized form on the following page which indicates 
the range and geographic distribution of residential quality in 
St. Louis. The classifications shown on the map are based upon 
calculations of amounts that consumers would be willing to pay for 
varying levels of residential quality. Appendix A tabulates the 
condition of dwelling unit estimates distributed by quality of area 
estimates. There are, of course, occasional buildings in fine 
condition in poor blocks and occasional buildings with deficiencies 
in the best blocks . (See Appendix A for Correlation) 



Housing Needs and Goals 

The St. Louis Housing Program consciously rejects the 
concept that past trends towards continued deterioration are 
inevitable. It rejects the concept that only low-income families 
will live in the central city of the future. A fully revitalized 
St. Louis can be created. St. Louis can mobilize the will and 
techniques. Clear indications of a growing national recognition 
of domestic priorities gives hope that central cities will be pro- 
vided with financial resources necessary to the task. 

This program is designed to assure a socially healthy and 

economically balanced community. It is not designed to add 
significantly to the population since a new high of quality in homes 
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rather than the old high of population is the choice born of con- 
sideration of all pertinent factors. Quality of life is not based on 

quantity . 

The goals delineated in this strategy call for the construction 

of 45,000 dwelling units within 10 years and the coordinated demo- 
lition of 35,000 units for a net gain of 10.000 units. The strategy 
also calls for the conservation of 50, 000 existing good housing units; 
the improvement of 67.000 existing fair housing units through main- 
tenance type code enforcement activities; and the rehabilitation of 
20,000 substandard units. The result of the program will be that 
the City's supply of good housing will be doubled in the next decade 
With a new high in unit design and neighborhood quality. 

Demolition of 35,000 units is dictated by the need to remove 
vacant and vandalized structures, and occupied units too deteriorated 
to be rehabUitated, and thus coincidentally produce a continuing 
supply of sites for the new construction. Other than for the vacant 
and vandalized structures, demolition will be carefully related to 
the availability of relocation resources. 

The Chart on the following page summarizes the anticipated 
results of the policies delineated in the proposals that follow. 

In the absence of 1970 census income -distribution data, the 
best available estimate of low-income housing need is provided in 
an analysis by Robert Gladstone and Associates.* This analysis 
estimated a deficiency of at least 17,000 low-rent dwelling units 
in 1970. While the actual 1970 population was somewhat lower than 
projected by the Gladstone analysis, the estimate is nevertheless 
believed to be conservative. A major concern of this Housing 
Program is to meet these needs; to help these thousands of 
St. Louis citizens who are forced to live in substandard quarters. 
This Housing Program recommends a two -pronged approach: 
substantial additions to the supply of decent homes for moderate 
and low income groups plus increased emphasis on programs to 



St. Louis Development Program, Analysis of Housii 
Prepared for the St. Louis City Plan Commission 

by Robert Gladstone and Associates 
Washington, D.C., November 1968 
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HOUSING PROGRAM 
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improve the economic status of these citizens. For low-income 
families, additional Turnkey, lease rental, and rent supplement 
dwelling units are recommended. Major additions to the supply of 
moderate cost dwelling units combined with programs to upgrade 
the incomes of present low-income families to the point where they 
become eligible for the moderate cost homes is also essential. 
Further, it is projected that a limited proportion of present low- 
income families would prefer to live outside the City if job opportuni- 
ties were available and if the barriers of discrimination in housing 
were alleviated. 

In terms of middle and upper-income homes, there has been 
an absolute void of new construction. Major attention must be 

focused on this problem and the impediments removed. The Federal 
Housing Administration Housing Market Analysis of the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Region estimates a market demand for unsubsidized 
units of 14,600 units per year. The strategy for St. Louis — 
assisted by clarification of federal insuring policies which discrim- 
inated against the central city* in the past -- is to assure an adequate 
supply and to attract as high a proportion of this market of middle 
and upper-income as possible. This program proposes that at least 
17,000 new units In these market areas be added over the decade 
ahead. 

The City iOf St. Louis has consistently had a low ratio of home- 
ownership to renter-occupancy. In 1960, 38% of the dwelling units 
were owner-occupied with 62% renter-occupied. In 1970, this had 
increased to 41% owner-occupied with 59% renter. One of the 
objectives of this program is to continue to increase the percentage 
of owner-occupied residences in the City. This Is reflected In 
provisions to insure that Turnkey units be laid out for evetitual sale to 



''The Report of the National Commission on Urban Problems notes 
that "Until recently. . . FHA benefits have been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the middle class " "FHA almost never insures 

mortgages in slum districts and did so very seldom in the 'gray 
areas' which surround them. Even middle class residential districts 
in the central cities were suspect, since there was always the 
prospect that they, too, might turn as Negroes and poor whites 
continued to pour into the cities, and as middle and upper-middle 
income whites continued to move out," p. 100, Building the 
American City . 
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occupaats if their income increases; in delineating moderate -income 
units for the FHA 235 homeownership program for moderate-income 
families; in recommendations to encourage town house and condo- 
minlmum development; in emphasizing rehabilitation of houses in 
historic areas; and through encouraging lending institutions and 
builders to support homeownership in the City. Although there is 
a national trend to apartments, it is an important element in this 
housii% strategy to encourage the continued growth of homeowner- 
ship in the City of St. Louis. This will place the City in a situation 
more comparable with the region and relate it to the regional housing 
market. 



Role of the Central City 

In developing a housing program for the City of St. Louis, it 
has become increasingly apparent that the regional nature of the 
housing market and the role which the central city plays in that 
regional context is the crux of any solution to our housing problem. 
The central city has historically provided facilities and services for 
the entire region including major institutional uses, major sport 
facilities, major parks, zoo, specialized commercial uses. Like- 
wise, the City has assumed the burden of social costs to care for 
those who came to the central cities to obtain the "advantages" of an 
urban center, but who were not prepared to cope with its pressures. 
This has resulted in a concentration of poor in the central city and 
has led to increased costs to educate, to provide social services, 
welfare costs, etc. Today, the central city continues to a great 
ejctent to provide both welfare and regional facilities without the 
luxury of having predominance of population and tax base. 

The central city by virtue of older housing, public transportation, 
and existing social service facilities is in a better position than many 
suburban communities to provide these extra services. However, 
this role of providing a larger share of services must be compensated 
for in two broad ways -- additional financial resources must be made 
available to the City to provide them; and a greater proportion of the 
problems in providing low income housing with related services must 
be assumed by other jurisdictions in the region. 
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POLlCy I: MAKE FAIR HOUSING A REALITY THROUG HOUT 

THE METROPOLITAN REGION 

The City of St. Louis cannot hope to improve its housing 
situation unless housing is recognized as a regional issue and the 
cooperation of the total metropolitan community is mobilized. The 
Secretary of the Department of Housing aad Urbaa Development has 
succinctly set out the problem: 

"I believe the greatest threat to the future of 

this nation -- physically, socially, aiid poiittcally -- 

is the confrontation in our states and cities between 
the poor and minority groups, who are concentrated 
in great numbers in the central core of our cities, 
and the middle income and affluent famUies who live 
in surrounding and separate communities. This con- 
frontation is divisive. It is explosive. It must be 
resolved." 

George Romney 
Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 

Other metropolitan regions are successfully mobilizing to face up to 
this problem; if the St. Louis area is to continue as a dynamic 
metropolitan region — and to remain a wholesome and attractive 
place to live and raise a family --it must do no less. 



Action Item 1: Through the East- West Gateway Coordinating 

Council and its Regional Forum, Develop a 
Regional Housing Plan and Program for 
Implementation Within One Year . 

A Regional Housing Plan shall detail housing needs and recom- 
mend specific actions for meeting the housing needs throughout the 
metropolitan area. The Miami Valley Regional Housing Plan (see 
Appendix B) for the Dayton, Ohio area serves as one model for an 
effective program to allow moderate and low-income citizens the 
opportunity to live in neighborhoods of their choice in the metropolitan 
area. The plan calls for moderate and low-income developments to 
be distributed proprotionaUy throughout the region. It has been 
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emdorsed by Mr. Samuel Jackson, of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: "This action illustrates well the kind of local 
governmental responsibility to which this administration is committed. 

The East-West Gateway Council has formulated a work program 
to develop a Regional Housing Plan; it deserves the full support of 
the metropolitan community to insure that it is completed promptly. 
Many citizens wrongly equate in their minds any effort to provide 
moderate or low-income homes with large unsuccessful "projects." 
By setting forth how these needs can be met in a sensitive manner 
for all concerned, a Regional Housing Han should be aMe to disperse 
many needless fears. 



Action Item 2: Mobilize Public Opinion to Understand and Support 

the Need for Fair Housing Throughout the Region. 

All segments of the community should be contacted, including 

elected officials, public agencies, citizen groups, businessmen, 
churches, lawyers, professional and technical organizations, housing 
groups, local developers, non-profit corporations, and -- most 
especially — the various news media. An expanded program to 
explain and generate support for Fair Housing opportunities throughout 
the metropolitan region is essential. The present positive efforts of 
such organizations as "Freedom of Residence", "Operation Equality", 
"New Neighbors" and many others must receive greater support for 
effective action. 



Action Item 3: Formulate Metropolitan Inter-Association of 

Human Rl|^ts Agencies . 

The City of St. Louis -- through the efforts of the St. Louis 
Council on Human Relations -- shall continue its support for the 
creation of a Metropolitan Inter-Association of Human Rights 
Agencies. Such an organization could provide major assistance in 
housing problem areas such as assuring equal treatment in acquiring 
loans and insurance. 
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Action Item 4: Ii^vestigate the Establishment of a Reglonsd Housing 
Authority 

Other metropolitan regions have established Public Housiag 
Authorities on an area -wide basis . This is an approach that may 
remove some of the legal, financial, and administrative impediments 
to a resolution of our housing needs. While this region would require 
two state coordination, it is felt that with the assistance of the States 
of Missouri and Illinois a means to achieve this goal can be fouttd. 
The possibility of establishing such an authority should be investigated 
in the development of the Regional Housing Plan by the East-West 
Gateway Coordinating Council. 



r 
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POLICY H: IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC STATUS O F LOW 

AND MODERATE INCOME FA MILIES"AND 

INDIVIDUALS ~ 

A major goal of the St. Louis Housing Program is to improve 
the economic status of families and Individuals in order to maximize 
their freedom of choice and individual decision-making. Low-income 
famUies must be helped to become eligible for moderate -income 
housing; moderate -income families must be helped to become eligible 
for the full range of hommm available on the open market. 

As important as the specialized home subsidy programs are -- 
and major increases in these programs are recommended elsewhere 
in this program statement - they are no substitute for helping 
families and individuals enter the main stream of the American 
economy. Housing assistance programs do not provide the same 
measure of human dignity as does a steady income. For the elderly 
handicapped, children, and mothers of small children, income 
increases must be attained through income maintenance programs 
at decent levels. For those who can work, respectable employment 
opportuntties must be made available to provide the independence of 
being self-supportit^. 

The problem of unemployment and under-employment is directly 
related to housing and the deterioration of the City The private 
sector must mobUize every effort to expand employment opportunities 
for presently unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Expanded public 
programs to insure adequate training and re-training -- to meet the 
needs of commerce and industry -- are a continuing need. In times 
of economic slow down, more direct action by government agencies 
may be necessary to stimulate the local economy and to provide 
public employment opportunities. 

Recommendations on economic development and social 
programs, including vocational education, are explored in the 
St. Louis Development Program and are mentioned herein only to 
emphasize the inter-relationships of income levels and housing 
solutions in the City of St. Louis. 

To relate to the other elements of this Housing Program, the 
income level of at least 5 . 000 families must be increased to 
moderate income levels and a concurrent effort should be mobilized 
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to upgrade moderate -Income families into a full middle income 
position. 



Action Item 1: Continue Efforts to Expand the Economic Base to 

Provide Job Opportunities; Emphasis on Labor 
Intensive Activities Will Be Most Helpful in 
Providing Jobs for Semi-Skilled and Presently 
Unskilled Workers. 

Between 1953 and 1965, according to Department of Commerce 
figures, the City of St. Louis suffered a loss of over 74,000 jobs. 
The City was able to reverse that trend in 1966 and a net gain of 
19.000 jobs was registered over the next two years.* The largest 
gains were first in the service industries and secondly in manu- 
facturing but gains were reflected in almost every sector. Data 
reflecting the current national economic difficulties and their impact 
on business locations in the City are not avaUable, but it is clear 
that intensive efforts to encourage economic development are 
productive . 

These efforts must be intensified and their importance to 
improving conditions for the citizens of St. Louis clearly recognized. 

Economic studies indicate that market opportunities in commerce, 
industry, and tourism are available and should be vigorously pursued. 
Since the land resource of the City is limited, priority should always 
be given to labor Intensive enterprises which provide more jobs per 
acre of land. Of course, the vast expansion in home building activity 
will itself make a contribution to employment. These activities will 
also be the most helpful in providing maximum opportunity for semi- 
skilled and presently unskilled workers. 

Action Item 2: Support Efforts to Increase Minimum Income Levels 

Through Direct Federal Action. 

Several forms of family assistance legislation are now being 
debated before the Congress of the United States. The City of 

*St. Louis Development Program, Development Potentials 
Prepared for the St. Louis City Plan Commission 
by Robert Gladstone and Associates. 
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St. Louis strongly urges Congress to act promptly in this area. 

Although the income levels proposed may not be fully effective, 
such legislation is a step in the right direction and should be 
put into effect immediately. 

While 1970 family income data is not presently available, 
earlier estimates of family income prepared by Robert Gladstone 
and Associates (consultants to the St. Louis Development Program 
Study) when applied to 1970 census data indicate that over 90,000 
households have incomes (based on family size and income) which 
are in the low and moderate income categories. Thus, there is 
no conceivable way of coping with the City's housing problems 
without direct action to raise the minimum income levels of its 
residents. Some form of Federal famUy assistance offers an 
opportunity to effect some impripivement in the immediate future. 



Action Kem 3: Encourage Reform of the State of Missouri 

Welfare System. 

The State of Missouri's welfare system has been ranked 41st 
among the nation's 50 states. This is an untenable situation for one 
of the most urbanized states. Many of the City's housing problems — 

particularly in the area of low-income public housing -- relate 
directly to the inadequacy of the state's effort. Contrary to some 
public misconceptions, welfare payments are almost exclusively 
devoted to families and individuals who are unable to work: the 
elderly, the handicapped and mothers with small children. If the 
Federal Government does not preempt action in this area through 
passage of some form of famQy assistance, a major effort should 
be immediately mobilized to reform the Missouri Welfare Program 
and upgrade it to provide realistic levels of assistance. 



Action Item 4: Support Proposed Federal Public Service Employ- 
ment Legislation and Implement as Soon as Available. 

The Congress of the United States is presently considering a 
program of public service employment. Whenever unemployment 
exceeded an established base line, Federal funds could be made 
available to the City to provide additional employment opportunities. 
The City of St. Louis strongly supports this program and is mobUizing 
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to take advantage of it if enacted. Such a program would, of course, 
provide opportunities not otherwise avaUable to unemployed residents 
of the City of St. Louis. 

Action Item 5: Expedite Efforts to Assure Non-Dlsorimination in 

Hiring and Training. 

Unemployment and under-employment rates among those seeking 
employment have been generally three times higher among minority 
group members than for the labor force as a whole. Many become 
so discouraged that they no longer seek employment and thus statistics 
are apt to understate the magnitude of the problem. This is an in- 
tolerable situation. 

_ Reducing discrimination in hiring and training for better paying 
jobs will make better living conditions available to many citizens of 
bt. Louis. The City pledges itself to expedite its efforts to assure 
non-discrimination in employment. Since the Housing Program calls 
tor a vast increase in residential construction employment it is 
particularly important that minority group members not be' denied 
access to the construction trades. The St. Louis Han or its equiva- 
lent should be put into effect immediately. Construction and demolition 
tirms. owned and/or managed by minority group members, should 
be formed and are encouraged by the City of St. Louis. 

Action Item 6: Expand Education Programs Realistically Related 
to Job Opportunities, Including Construction 
Trades . 

Increasing skills is one door to a job for the unemployed and 
to a better job for the under-employed. Young people must be pro- 
vided with the basic skills that will be needed regardless of their 
vocational choice . Beyond that, vocational training must be upgraded 
in prestige and sophistication. Training programs must be continu- 
Thl S",r^ ^^^^'^ to insure realistic relationships to job opportunities. 
The SkiH Training Center now being organized will be a major step 
forward and particularly noteworthy is its inclusion of construction 
trade skills in its curriculum. St. Louis has a number of innovative 
programs including (a) the work-study program that combines class- 
room study with;real work experiences, (b) the Lincoln Opportunity 
School, and (c) the O'Pallon Technical Center. These and similar 
programs are to be expanded. 
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POLICY ni: ENCOURAGE MIDDLE AND UPPER-INCOME 

FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS TO LIVE WITHIN 
THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 

Recognizing the crucial need for re-establishing a diversified 
urban center balanced socially and economically, major thrusts of 

the St. Louis Development Program is designed to first, retain those 
middle and upper-income persons who already live within the City 
limits, and second, to encourage additional persons in this category 
to live in the City. The pol teles set forth In the Housing Program 
can be a major factor leading to the accomplishment of this goal; 
the scope of these policies must include much more than merely 
making suitable units available. 

The task of retaining middle and upper-income families is In 
itself an extremely difficult one . Most of the population decrease 
over the past 20 years has been in these income levels. Attracting 
additional middle and upper-Income families will be just as difficult, 
but if their needs and desires can be reflected In the Housing Program, 
substantial success should be possible. 

The overwhelming problems inherited by the present day city 
make a sudden mass in-migratlon of the well-to-do unrealistic. 

Middle-income families who have recently migrated to the suburbs 
are not going to be attracted back to the City. However, changing 
attitudes seem to indicate that there is a reasonable chance to 
attract middle and upper-income persons In four distinct categories: 

1. Every year, many individuals and families improve 
their economic situation and enter the ranks of the 
middle -Income. With their newly gained affluence 
and more receptive attitude towards center-city 
living, these persons could become a major com- 
ponent of the St. Louis of the 70' s providing that 
the opportunities are there . 

2. The extremely high mobility of Americans auto- 
matically results in a substantial number of people 
moving to the St. Louis metropolitan region each 
year. If the benefits of center-city living can be 
firmly established and advertised, there is a sub- 
stantial opportunity to attract many of these to live , 
in the City. 
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3. Many young people establishing their own residence 
for the first time including newly married 
couples -- look to the City for a home. The diversity, 
activity, and life style available in the central city 
attracts them. While their funds may be limited at 
present, they have the potential for high income levels 
in the future. Major emphasis is placed on attracting 
them by providing the type of homes and living facilitieSs 
that meet their needs. 

I. Retired couples and individuals and other whose 
children have grown and left home likewise look 
to the City for homes. Many areas provide homes 
with small yards or apartments which are con- 
veniently located to needed shopping and public 
services and facilities. 



Action Item 1: Improve and Expand the Educational System^ 

Although education may not, at first examination, appear to 
relate directly to housing problems, nothing is more important to 
the subject than quality of education in St. Louis.. The major factor 
affecting choice of residential location is the quality of educational 
opportunities for their children. Analysis of residential quality data 
indicate that education is the major concern of all families, black 
and white, rich or poor. Home-builders report that generally the 
first question a prospective buyer asks concerns the quality of the 
local schools. Although parochial and private schools offer a 
partial solution, many families cannot afford them. Dramatic 
improvement of all levels of the public educational system is 
necessary. This improvement can only come about through an 
mcreased financial commitment on Jhe part of the local citizens, 
the State, and the Federal government. The assistance offered to 
local school districts by the State of Missouri is far below the 
average for other states; specifically, State assistance to local 
schools should be increased from the present 31% of the school 
districts' budget to at least 50%. 
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Action Item 2: Continue Efforts to Eeduce Crime . 

The fear of crime must be eliminated as a major concern in 
all areas of the City, Expansion of police efforts has had a signifi- 
cant impact on reducing crime in recent years. A greater involve- 
ment on the part of local residents could have an even greater 
impact, especially if coordinated with police activities. The physical 
design of new residential developments^could contribute significantly 
to the prevention of crime if they Include security factors as a 
primary design input. Pertinent to a sHjccessful program in attracting 
middle and upper-income persons is an accurate understanding of the 
crime situation. Rumors will be dispelled. The crime rate in 
St. Louis is dropping -- efforts should be intensified to insure that 
this trend is accelerated. Successes will be widely pidbllcized. 

Action Item 3: Maintain and Improve the Physical Environment 

of the City. 

For many people considering the purchase of a home , the 
condition an^ appearance of the surrounding neighborhood are more 
important than the attributes of the house Itself. Families in middle 
and upper-income levels are particularly sensitive to design quality. 
Many areas of St. Louis have distinct and beautiful qualities which 
stand in great danger of being destroyed. The nature of all residential 
areas of the City will be thoroughly defined, land use controls 
established and followed, and design guidelines employed so as to 
maintain "neighborhood" integrity. 

Public services that maintain the condition of the neighborhood 
such as street cleaning, street lighting, garbage collection, street 
tree maintenance -- cannot be neglected if middle-income families 
are to be retained in- the City , 

Action Item 4: Institute Programs to Maintain and 'Upgrade 

Broad Range of City Facilities, 

If the City of St. Louis is to remain attractive to citizens of 
middle and upper-incomes, it must not neglect the brosbd range of 
facilities that presently provide strength. The medical facilities, 
sports- and cultural facilities, and unique commercial facilities 
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must be strengthened and retained in the central city. If the 
experiment presently underway makes progress, the Neighborhood 
Development Incentive Program wQl be programmed for additional 
neighborhood commercialareas where it can be helpful. Special 
activity programs which help maintain the personality of the City 
of St. Louis are actively eneoiaraged. 

Action. Item 5: Encourage Expanded Backing by Financial 

Institutions and Insurance Companies. 

The policies practiced by financial institutions and insurance 
companies resulting from strict statistical responses has been a 
major factor preventing families from buying homes in the City and 
developers from taking theoretical risks. There are indications 
that many financial institutions involved in housing are re -investing 
m the central city only a small proportion of the funds invested with 
them by central city residents.* These institutions must become ' 
involved beyond a monetary level, in investing in the City Local 
groups or corporations in cooperation with financial institutions 
CO#d help ease financial restraints which alone could create 
Opportunltle&for famUiea to live in the City. 

This policy recommends a series of discussions with repre- 
sentatives of banks, savings and loans, and other financial institutions 
to involve them more fully inv maintaining the residential quality of 
M Louis. Individual institutions cannot be expected to undertake 
undue isolated risks; but working together in concert with City 
agencies, there is no middle -income neighborhood that cannot be 
upgraded and preaervei* 

*The^Center for Community Change. National Urban League, states 
in its report: The process of ethnic change, over exploitation of 
property, withdrawal of mortgage financing, deepening poverty and 
final abandonment is most fully played out in St. Louis. Mortgage 
lenders freely admit having cut off all funds for the entire city with 
the exception of one all white neighborhood. This 'red-lining' has 
extended to those suburbs to which middle Income Negro households 
have managed to gain entry . " The National Survey oi Housing 
Abandonment . April. 1971. p. To ^ 
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Action Item 6: Interest and Assist Private Developers in 

Producing Housing for Middle and Upper- 
Income Market Levels . 

Several market surveys prepared In recent months indK^ate a 
strengthening market for middle and upper-income units in selected 
areas of the City. The December 1970 Housing Market Analysis 
published by the FHA reports that "vacancies in '-^-^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
luxury" structures have declined Si&stantlally and that the re 

market outside the blighted sections of St. Louis" has tightened 

" nsl^erfbly . This should be used as a basic catalyst ^^^^^^^^'^^^ 

with all other housing program action items "^^'^^ ^^^J^^ 

inform and encourage the private development sector b°th withm ^^^^ 

outside of St. Louis to proceed with plans and construction of quality 

homes . 

Action Item 7: Use Public Action to Encourage Market Rate 

Construction? 

While the prime emphasis of public programs should focus on 
meeting the needs of low and moderate- income families public 
progr^s of urban renewal and land reutilization should ^lf° used 
to consTiously encourage a balanced program including middle and 
upper income' residential development. The FHA insurance pr<^ram 
for market rate construction should be actively promoted for use in 
the City. This policy requests that the department of Housing arid 
Urban Development not only make these programs fully available to 
home builders but also encourage their use in the central city. 

Action Item 8: Remove Administrative Impediments to Induce 

Quality Private Development. 

Private home builders report considerable irritation with 
administrative procedures involved in constructing homes in t^^^^^ 
City of St Louis . City taxes on buUders require them to «^lntain 
more complicated accounts than in other portions of the region; they 
are Lrrned more with the procedures rather than the actual level 
of taxes. BuUders are presently required to visit many different 
City offices for demolition permits, building permits sewer permits, 
water connections, zoning information, etc. A one-stop service 
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and information office to facilitate the necessary City approvals for 
new residentfea construction is reconunended . While maintaining^ 
high quality in safety and appearance which will insure quality 
constru9tion and rehabilitation over the years ahead the City 
must be alert to eliminate irrelevant and obsolete controls. 

While improvements have been made in the zoning ordinance 
such as the recently approved Planned Residential Development 
Ordinance -- the existing controls must be re-evaluated to insure 
that unnecessary impediments to home builders are eliminated. 
The "town house" type dwelling unit has become very popular with 
upper and middle-income residents of other major central cities 
and modification of the zoning ordinance to encourage this type of 
construction is important to tap this market. 



Action Item 9; Establish Special Design Districts Which WUl 
Attract Middle and Upper -Income Families. 

Older areas of St. Louis have design qualities which have 
become attractive to middle and upper-income persons. Many of 
these neighborhoods are located very near to the Central Business 
District and could be a source for considerable expansion of the niimber 
of persons in higher income levels who work downtown. Other cities 
have had remarkable success with their restoration programs. Areas 
having such potential will be defined, protective controls set up and 
financial Interests Involved so as to stimulate restoration activities, 
These unit types requiring a high level of rehabilitation and main- 
tenance are more appropriate In many respects for higher income 
levels. 
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POLICY rV: MAINTAIN AND IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THE 

EXISTING HOUSING STOCK 



If St. Louis is to improve its housing situation, a major ex- 
pansion in znaintetianoe efforts is required. No matter how many 
new homes are built, net progress cannot be achieved unless the 
rate of deterioration of the present stock is dramatically reduced. 
Even with a major commitment to new home construction, the majority 
of citizens will continue to live in homes existing now. The most 
efficient and economical way to provide decent homes is to insure 
that the quality of existing homes and neighborhoods is maintained. 
Between 1950 and 1960 approximately 32,000 units eroded into the 
seriously deteriorated or dilapidated state, between 1960 and 1970 
an estimated additional 35.000 units similarly declined. 

Th^ existing stock has disadvantages and advantages. Older 
homes are difficult to maintain -- much more difficult than many 
home buyers will understand unless counseled -- and overcrowding 
of units can generate very rapid deterioration. On the other hatjd, 
the older units are frequently roomy and have amenities such as 
high ceilings and design details that cannot. be duplicated at today's 
construction prices. The mature street trees in many older neigh- 
borhoods are trulyvhandsome i 

The City of St. Louis was a pionper in neighborhood rehabili- 
tation; much of the current federal legislation relating to intensive 

code enforcement was based on the St. Louis experience. The action 
program set forth is designed to re-establish St. Louis as a leader 
in the field of neighborhood preservation. 



Action Item 1: Expand Code Enforcement Activities. 

This program calls for a significantly expanded code enforce- 
ment effort to protect the existing housing stock; substantial 
increases in Federal assistance will be required. 

Code enforcement programs should only be initiated in areas 
that can clearly respond to this type of treatment. Intensive code 

enforcement efforts in areas so deteriorated that they cannot respond 
can actually cause more problems than are solved and can add to the 
burdens of presently disadvantaged citizens. The definition of code 
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strategy areas set forth herein are subject to confirmation in the 
field prior to initiation of Intensive code enforcement efforts. 

During the past 15 years (1954-1969) over 65,000 dwelling 
units have been inspected and over 63,000 of these have been brought 
into compliance with the housing code. An e3q}anded capacity must be 
developed if the present housing stock is to be protected. 

The map on the following page shows a Proposed Code Enforce- 
ment Program Strategy . Appendix A indicates the relationship of 

areas as designated on page 9 with the condition of units within each 
of these areas. General areas are designated for conservation and 
maintenance (minor and major treatment needs). 

Conservation areas are the good, basically sound areas of the 
City where only preventive treatment is required. Approximately 
74,000 dwelling units are located in these areas. Only exterior 
inspections and spot Interior inspections combined with occasional 
neighborhood based clean-up campaigns are required to maintain 
sound neighborhoods. 

Maintenance (Minor Treatment Need) areas are beginning to 
show some signs of deterioration. Approximately 44,500 dwelling 
units are involved. Systematic exterior and significant interior ^ 
inspections are required but only limited public and private Invest- 
ment will be required to return these neighborhoods to sound 
conditions. Special loans and grants will be required by only a 
limited number of owners but should be made available where 
necessarj^. 

Maintenance (Major Treatment Need) areas are deteriorated 

to the point where very extensive public and private investment will 
be required. Nearly 50,000 dwelling units are involved. All the 
benefits available through such legislation as Federally-Assisted 
Code Enforcement program including major public improvements, 
low interest rate improvement loans, and grants for improvement 
to owner-occupants in a hardship situation will be necessary. 
Additional tools to improve the effectiveness of such a comprehensive 
maintenance effort are needed and these wUl be explored in conjunction 
with Federal and State officials. Intensive code enforcement should 
proceed only in conjunction with a comprehensive effort including 
a detailed neighborhood plan and urban design, major public 
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improvements including major emphasis on schools, crime control, 
coordmated social programs including full benefits for any 
relocatees generated by the reduction of occupancy, the support of 
the financial community, and with full citizen participation. 
Significant amounts of federal assistance are required . 

In addition to the three phase program discussed above, the 
strategy calls for continuation of overall district code inspections 
as well as inspections in response to specific complaints . These 
will supplement the systematic area-wide inspections by (1) pro- 
viding spot inspections of units with deficiencies in basically good 
and fair areas not yet being actively inspected under a systematic 
area- wide program, and (2) allowing correction of conditions 
immediately hazardous to occupants in the areas in poor condition 
which we have programmed for more intensive reconstruction and 
rehabilitation efforts in the future. Intensive code efforts are not 
programmed for the more deteriorated section of the City as 
experience in other cities makes it clear that this aggravates the 
housing abandonment problem and can seriously reduce the supply 
of units available for low and moderate income families. Rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction programs will be scheduled for these areas 
consistent with their condition. 

In order to achieve the goals inherent in this program, the 
level of code inspections will have to be raised to the following 
level for each type of code area: 

Type of Program Ten Year Goal 

Conservation 50,000 units 

(exterior inspections) 

Maintenance (Minor Needs) 30,000 units 

(1) 

(interior inspections) 

Maintenance (Major Needs) 37,000 units^^^^^) 
(Interior inspections) 

(1) Approximately 31,000 of these dwelling units will be re-cycled 
during this phase for a follow-up "conservation" type inspection done 
at five year intervals. 

(2) Approximately 8,500 dwelling units are located in areas of archi- 
tectural or historic significance, see Action Item 7. 
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In future years --as progress is attained -- the emphasis will 
shift to conservation type programs. The City will develop the 
capability to review every new or presently good structure at least 
every ten years. Units or areas of the City treated under rehabili- 
tation programs will be reviewed every five years . 

In addition to these three code enforcement programs, the 
complaint type inspections will require approximately 8,000 
inspections in 1971 reducing to approximately 2,000 per year in 
1980 as the other programs are expanded. As the condition of 
housing in the City improves, and as the conservation and follow-up 
inspections increase significantly, it is anticipated that this program 
will be reduced . 



Action Item 2: Continue to Improve Enforcement of Housing Codes 

and Mfectiveness of Housing Courts. 

In recent years, a number of modifications in the housing code 
have been adopted by the Board of Aldermen. In January, 1971, an 
additional housing court was established and the housing court n6w 
meets two nights a week. While much progress has been made, 
efforts should continue to provide housing courts with the resources 
needed to insure prompt and effective prosecution of cases. This 
will help in assuring that landlords cannot avoid repairing their 
properties through delaying tactics . 

Action Item 3: Improve Utilization of Rent Receivership Law. 

I 

The State Rent Receivership Ltaw has recently been improved. 
In instances where an owner of rental property fails to maintain 
housing units and structures, the court is empowered to appoint a 
receiver to collect rents on residential properties and use these 
monies to improve dwelling units to comply with the St. Louis 
Minimum Housing Standards Ordinance (Housing Code). Any 
remaining funds are returned to the property owner. The Building 
Commissioner of the City of St. Louis recently filed suit against a 
landlord to test the law and a receiver was appointed. Based on 
this success, this program will be expanded. 
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Action Item 4: Evaluate Use of Residential Occupancy 

Permits. 

Gross overcrowd iag of older homes is clearly a factor 
in their extremely rapid deterioration. Safety factors are 
frequently overlooked as illegal kitchens and hotplates are 
iatroduced. The use of electrical appliances is proportional 
to the number of occupants and the overloading of old electric 
circuits leads to severe fire hazards. The safety of the occu- 
pants is placed in jeopardy. Often, yards are not adequate for 
the number of children involved; lawns and other exterior 
amenities are destroyed leading to rapid deterioration of the 
appearance of the neighborhoods. Neighborhood facUities 
originally designed to relate to normal population needs, are 
over -taxed. 



Because of the current extreme shortage of units for 
famUies of low- income, the City should, not act precipitously. 
However, because of the success in other communities 
throughout the nation in the use of occupancy permit pro- 
cedures, an evaluation of the use of some such procedures 
should be undertak€n immediately. 

As soon as they can be instituted without undue hardship 
ordinances should be developed to insure that buildings and 
neighborhoods are protected from the detrimental effects of 
overcrowding of structures far beyond their designed capacity 
The accelerated loss of units -- that would otherwise have 
many years of useful life - makes no contribution to the 
need for increasing the resource of units for famUies of low- 
income. Occupancy permits could also be related to a care- 
fully phased code enforcement program to help maintain the 
quality of the existing stock of homes. 



Action Item 5: Eliminate Unlicensed Rooming Houses. 

The illegal conversion of large residences into rooming 
houses often occurs in neighborhoods beginning to decline. These 
conversions cause congestion in the neighborhood and increase the rate 
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of decline. The City will expand its efforts to enforce the zoning 
code to eliminate those illegal rooming house conversions and to 
insure that licensed rooming houses are maintained in a desirable 
manner . Neighborhood Organizations will be requested to assist 
the City in reporting these illegal coiiversions. 



Action Item 6: Institute the Special "Project Rehab" Program 

to Expand the City's RehabUitation Effort and 
Capability. 

"Project Rehab" is a Federal program of mortgage loan 
guarantees to foster large scale rehabUitatlon of absentee-owned 
structures in concentrations that allow economies of scale. Pre- 
liminary surveys indicate that at least 7.000 units in the City meet 
the requirements of the program. "Project Rehab" will be utilized 
to supplement the rehabilitation effort already going on in the 
West End Urban Renewal Area and to expand these efforts in the 
Model City Area to maximize the upgrading of existing housing 
concurrently with new construction efforts. 

As noted under Action Item 1, major emphasis is placed on 
loans and grants to assist present owner-occupants rehabilitate 
their own properties. The "Project Rehab" effort can supplement 
these programs by generating the rehabilitation of absentee -owned 
structures that could not otherwise be saved. 

The greater the degree of overall neighborhood improvement, 
the greater the opportunity for instilling neighborhood pride and 
inamtaining improved conditions. The added advantage of promoting 
black entrepreneurship and creating job opportunities makes this a 
priority item. Implementation will depend on approval by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development of the City's current 
application for this program. 

Action Item 7: Continue Efforts by Housing Authority to Upgrade 
Existing Public Housing. 

The recent grant from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to the St. Louis Housing Authority to upgrade the 
present public housing projects will allow for major improvements 
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to be made. It is estimated that an additional $5,000,000 will be 
required to complete all of the rehabilitation which is considered 
necessary. Efforts should be made to insure that this program can 
be fidly realized and that preventive measures be taken to insure 
that the improvements will be maintained. 

Action Item 8: Continue Public Information Program to Encourage 

Property Maintenance . 

The City Assessor's Office has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled, "Official List of Home Improvements You Can Make Without 
Increasing Your Real Estate Assessment." Response has indicated 
that this pamphlet has already proven effective in clarifying City 
policy towards maintenance of property and thus encouraging 
maintenance efforts. Expanded public information programs should 
be developed, using all media, to encourage individual property 
owners to maintain their property at a high level of quality. Active 
neighborhood associations can assist in publicizing maintenance 
efforts and can be instrumental in having programs which will enhance 
the appearance of their neighborhoods . 

Action Item 9: Support Legislation Allowing Federal Income Tax 

Deductions for Home Improvements. 

The City of St. Louis strongly supports the proposed House of 
Representatives Bill 6944 to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a deduction for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in 
making repairs and improvements to his residence and to allow the 
owner of rental housing to amortize at an accelerated rate the cost 
of rehabilitation or restoring such units. Most St. Louis property 
owners do care about the health of their City and would normally 
keep their properties well maintained. Economic necessity 
particularly for older persons on limited incomes -- forces them 
to defer maintenance. Passage of the proposed legislation should 
ha^ve an immediate impact on the maintenance of the quality of the 
existing housing stock. 
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Action Item 10: Protect Purchasers of Homes 



A major consideration of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in approving applications for homeownership for low- 
income families should be the ability of the family to adequately 
maintain property. Homeownership under the FHA 235 homeowner- 
ship program shall preferably be for new homes specifically designed 
for low-cost maintenance. When existing housing is considered for 
sale under this program, a thorough inspection must be made prior 
to sale to assure that it is not only standard at time of purchase but 
that its design, construction and condition are such that maintenance 
costs shall be minimal. An adequate counseling program should be 
available to the prospective purchaser. (See also Policy VII) 

Trends toward cessation of investment and toward flight from 
a neighborhood for fear of loss of investment can be reversed by 
legislation now pending in Congress. If passed, this law would 
authorize the government to assure property owners and buyers of 
not losing what they paid for their homes -- by government purchase, 
If necessary. The City supports legislation of this type. 

The adoption of a system requiring occupancy permits would 
also assist in achieving this objective. (See Action Item 4) 



Action Item 11: Request Federal Funding of Neighborhood Clean- 
up Programs. 

For some years the City of St. Louis has had successful 
experience with its NEAT and Big Sweep programs which have 
involved intensive efforts at street and alley cleaning, cleaning of 
yards, demolition of deteriorated accessory structures, and street 
and yard beautification in a coordinated effort to enhance the 
appearance of the neighborhoods involved. The St. Louis Beautifi- 
cation Commission has won several awards for the City in its 
efforts in these areas. 

The City has also had a successful experience with the Federal 
Interim Assist" programs which involved similar clean-up activities 

together with the repairs to public facilities and the construction of 
interim vest pocket parks in the most seriously deteriorated 
neighborhoods. These types of programs help maintain the quality 
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of existing neighborhoods at relatively little expense. Not less than 
ten neighborhoods should receive intensive treatment of this type 
each year. Every effort should be made to obtain a strong commit- 
ment of Federal funding in this area and the provisions in Federal 
law which prevent the use of these programs in other than the most 
^seriously deteriorated neighborhoods should be modified. 

Action Item 12: Develop Residential Neighborhood Improvement 

Plans. 

Owners of individual properties -- and to an even greater | 
degree the financial institutions to which they turn for assistance * 
are reluctant to invest in properties which are in declining neigh- 
borhoods. Even FHA insurance for new construction and rehabilitation 
is also difficult to obtain. While up-to-date neighborhood plans are 
important for every planning district in the City, they are particularly 
important in neighborhoods which are beginning to show signs of rapid i 
deterioration but which are suitable for rehabilitation. The City Plan 
Commission should be adequately funded to accelerate neighborhood 
planning and to prepare specific neighborhood improvement proposals 
including capital improvement, urban design and beatitiflcation 
requirements, zoning district changes and other specific action items. 

Action Item 1 3: Develop Ordinances to Protect Historic Areas . 

There are in St. Louis a number of older neighborhoods of ^ 
great historic and visual character. A private organization, 
"Her itage / St . Louis" is presently conducting a comprehensive, 
Gity-wlde inventory of structures and neighborhoods. The City 
Plan Commission, working with the Landmarks and Urban Design 
Commission, shall formulate an ordinance --as has been done in 
other major cities -- specifically designed to protect the unique 
attributes of these neighborhoods and encourage their preservation j 
and restoration. Experience in other cities indicates that there is ' 
a market for homes in these areas and this opportunity should be 
vigorously pursued. 
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Action Item 14: Investigate Modification to Real Property Taxation 

Systeaj to Hace Increased Emphasis on the Land. 

Changing the present real estate taxing system should be con- 
sidered to place a higher assessed value on land and a lower value on 
improvements. This will encourage maintenance of existing structures 
and, as a corollary, promote construction on undeveloped or under- 
developed sites. It should also act as a partial deterrent to the aband- 
onment or destruction of dilapidated buildings. 



Action Item 15: Develop Information and Monitoring System to 

Coordinate and Expedite Housing Code Enforce- 
ment Activities . 

The St. Louis Development Program has designed a residential 
surveillance and information system to assist in the implementation of 
the development programs. One of the purposes of this system is to 
provide the information and monitoring necessary to insare that the 
objectives of maintaining residential quality are being achieved. 

This system wUl assist In assuring that the Code Enforcement 
Program is scheduled properly and that follow-up Inspections are made. 

In case an area of the City experiences a rapid turn over in occupancy 
and/or a major increase in complaint inspection requests, it may be 
desirable to begin a follow-up inspection effort prior to the normal 
five year period. 
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POLICY V: EXPAND THE CITY'S HOUSING STOCK FOR ALL 

INCOME GROUPS BY ADDING 45.000 NEW 
DWELLING UNITS OVER THE DECADE AHEAD 



The addition of 45,000 dwelling units to the City's new housing 
stock is a major effort of this housing strategy. This new housing, 
in conjunction with the efforts to maintain the existing housing in the 
City, will double the number of units in good housing and neighborhood 
environment by 1980. In addition to meeting the City's critical housing 
need, this massive Inclusion of new housing will be a significant 
factor in reversing the physical decline of the City. This effort can 
help generate confidence in the central city and attract Investment of 
all types. 

The prime purposes of this new construction program are to 
replace existing deteriorated housing, to provide a needed relocation 
resource, to substantisdly increase the inventory of homes for low 
and moderate-income families, and to provide a wide choice for 
middle and upper-income families. As noted in the introduction, the 
effort is not aimed at adding additional units simply to increase the 
population of the City. Emphasis has also been given to housing 
programs whieh allow a family to remain in its dwelling as its income 
increases and on those which lead to homeownership . 

The achievement of this ambitious goal of 45,000 new dwelling 
units will require the commitment and confidence not only of City, 

State and Federal agencies, but also of private developers, lending 
institutions and insurance companies, unions, and the community at 
large. (See summary chart on following page) 

Action Item 1: Construct 9,000 Units of Low-Income Housing 

A major concern of the Housing Program is to assist these 
low- Income families and Individuals presently forced to live in de- 
humanizing slum conditions. To respond to this need, 9,000 new 
units of low-income housing are programmed for construction. This 
represents a very substantial addition to the approximately 5 , 500 
low-income units presently occupied in the City of St. Louis. These 
9,000 homes are to be achieved as follows: 3,500 rent-supplement 
apartments (located primarily within new FHA 236 and FHA 221 (d) (3) 
developments); 1,500 lease-rental of new apartment units (located 
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primarily within new FHA 236 developments); and 4,000 new turnkey 
units . Any remaining impediments which preclude the lease-rental 
of new units by the Housing Authority should be dealt with as soon as 
possible . 

The present waiting list of the St. Louis Housing Authority 
indicates the greatest level of need is for large family units. 
However, 1970 census data confirms a continuing trend towards 
larger numbers of senior citizens. Therefore a tentative assignment 
is established of 5.000 units for families -- with emphasis on 3 and 
more bedroom units -- and 4,000 units for the elderly. Larger 
famUies should be phased out of high-rise elevator structures and 
these units rehabUitated to accommodate the elderly and smaller 
families. This would allow a greater proportional allocation of new 
construction to family units. Refer to Policy VI which follows for 
further detailing of program for low- income housing. 



Action Item 2; Construct 19,000 Units of Moderate -Income Housing. 

Major emphasis has been placed on developing housing for 
families and individuals of mode rate -income. The current FHA 235 

ownership program and FHA 236 rental programs constitute a major 
tool in efforts to upgrade the City. Any remaining Federal impedi- 
ments to financing for these badly needed units anywhere in the City 
should be removed. 

In combination with programs aimed at increasing the income 
level of families, these homes will make a significant contribution 
to the needs of presently low-Income famUles. They will provide 
for homeownership and the possibility to remain in a dwelling unit 
if a family so desires as its income increases. It is proposed that 
8,000 units of housing for homeownership be built under the pro- 
vision of FHA Section 235 and 11,000 rental units imder FHA 
Section 236. 



Action Item 3: Construct 13.000 Units of Middle-Income Housing. 

The exodus of middle-income families -- white and black both - 
must be stopped. In order to maintain a viable City with a balanced 
housing supply, tt Is Important that new housing choices for middle - 
mcome famUies be provided. This housing construction will be 
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accelerated in the latter years of the 10 year program as demolition 

progresses, immediate needs for low-income housing are met, and 
programs improving education and the physical environment and 
reducing crime further remove impediments. 

Meetings have been held with developers and the City Plan Com- 
mission is assisting them in finding desirable parcels to "test" the 
middle and upper-income housing markets in the City. As indicated 
in Policy m, meetings with developers, lending institutions and 
insurance companies will be held to develop an action program 
committing them to financing and developing these units. Programs 
to reduce land cost, control vandalism, provide tax incentives, and 
in other ways attract private developers must also be used. 

A key to progress in this essential area is the full cooperation 
of the Federal Housing Administration in allocating to the City a 
substantial proportion of all market rate loans, including FHA 203b, 
insured by this agency. All the resources at the disposal of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development should be used to 
encourage developers and financial institutions to utilize market 
rate programs in the central city as well as in the suburbs. 
Developers who would benefit from PHA insurance should be ex- 
pected to build a proportion of their new units within the City. 

See also Policy III for additional steps necessary to encourage 
middle-income famUies and Individuals to live in the central city. 



Action Item 4: Construct 4, 000 Units of Luxury Housing. 

As indicated in the discussion of middle-income housing, it 

is important that a full range of housing be available in the City. 
This diversity is necessary to maintain a viable central city. The 
City of St. Louis has many areas where luxury housing -- both 
high-rise and low-rise could be built. These include sites 
downtown, sites related to Washington and St. Louis Universities 
(both academic and medical campuses), and in neighborhoods with 
particular attractiveness . 
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Action Item 5: Expand Demolition Program to Facilitate New 

Construction. 

In 1968. the City Plan Commission adopted a position in favor 
of a staged reconstructton approach to mtnimize relocation: 

"Declining St. Louis inner city neighborhoods, are 
characterized by increasing vacancies and open 
tracts of land . In some instances these open areas 
are concentrated, extending over several contiguous 
parcels while in other instances they tend to be 
scattered throughout a neighborhood. While generally 
reflecting on the overall environmental conditions that 
have set in within inner city areas, this high incidence 
of vacancy also represents a primary opportunity for 
meaningfully dealing with acute city housing needs. 

"Toward that end, residential renewal policies in 
St, Louis can be more effective in meeting critical 
shelter needs in the period ahead as compared with 
that In the Immediate past in our judgment, by 
turning to a staged reconstruction program concept. 
As envisioned here, the approach would seek to 
produce housing within the means of the city's 
needy households by utUization of vacant areas 
and through the assembly of other building sites 
by selective clearance of vacant units typically 
found within those areas." 



Source: St. Louis Development 

Program 

Housing Policy Guidelines 
St. Louis City Plan 
Commission, 1968. 



_ Analysis of residential quality conducted as part of the St Louis 
Development Program Study indicates the need for demolition of more 
than 35,000 dwelling units within the decade; well over 4.000 structures 
with over 15,000 dwelling units presently stand vacant and vandalized 
The Building Division of the City of St. Louis has currently program- 
med the demolition of 2,600 dwelling units per year. To meet the 
needs of this Housing Program, the rate of demolition of vacant and 
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vandalized structures must be accelerated over the next three years. 
Administrative procedures are now being reviewed to insure a higher 
rate of demolitions. Additional numbers of demolition contractors 
will be encouraged to insure competitive bids; training courses in 
demolition techniques and in business procedures will be developed 
If accessary to insure an adequate demolition force. The demolition 

fS^FTJ'^^ r,";^""^^ buildings of historical or visual significance. 
(See chart on following page) 

mile major emphasis is placed on demolition of vacant and 
vandalized structures throughout the City, additional reconstruction 
areas - involving State Statute 353 developments. Federally assisted 
urban redevelopment, and other devices which may he made avaUable 
by Federal legislation - shall be utUlzed to provide sites for new 
nome construction. 

Sites gained through demolition efforts will also be used to 
insure increased open space for these neighborhoods. The City Han 

siterZ'Z':^!' ^7"'? P""*^^' playgrounds and School 

sites, relate these to planning areas and recommend specific areas 

Tfh^''^ iHl' available, should be retained for park, school, or 

other public use. 

Legal methods must be developed to eliminate the current 
prac xce of non-payment of taxes followed by eventual abandonment. 
The financial benefits to owners of investment properties resulting 
from these practices will continue to expand the number of derelict 
A^ull'r.T ''^'^ ^^^^"^ *° "^^^^ them unprofitable, 

to fnit^^n l^''''^"*^^^ °' legislation should be taken 

to allow the City to acquire such properties for back taxes, and 

Ai^th'orftv rrX^^"';^ °' '° L^"^ Re-utUization 

W^^^riJ^' °^ strongly endorses the proposed 

legislation presently under consideration by the Missouri State 
Legislature . This will be an important tool in providing sites for 



Action Item 6: Proceed Expeditiously with Updating of City's 

BuUding Code. 

The BuQding Department, with the assistance of consultants 
IS preparing recommendations on improving the Building Code. ' 
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Every effort will be made to expedite legislative action to adopt these 
changes when formulated. Priority will be given to adoption of new 
techniques and materials that can reduce construction costs and 
establish reasonable requirements for rehabilitation. Techniques 
resulting from the "Operation Breakthrough" experiment which 
prove successful in reducing cost without loss in safety will be 
promptly referred to the consultants for inclusion in their recom- 
mendations on a revised Building Code. 

Action Item 7: Continue Efforts to Improve City's Zoning 

Ordinance. 

Efforts will continue to improve the Zoning Ordinance with 

amendments to eliminate impediments to new construction. Although 
funds for a comprehensive revision of the City's Zoning Ordinance 
are not available at this time, it should be undertaken within the next 
five years . Accomplishments during the past 1 2 months include 
approval by the Board of Aldermen of the "Planned Residential 
Development Amendment" and in the "Reduction in Parking Require- 
ments for Residential Buildings Designed for the Elderly and 
Handicapped . " The Row House bill approved by the City Plan 
Commission and submitted in the last session for Aldermanic 
approval will be resubmitted this fall. Assurances from Federal 
Housing Administration officials that financing insurance will be 
made available for construction of these units in all price ranges 
in the City is an tmportant eoi>ollary. 

Work is also progressing toward delineating areas of historic 
and /or architectural significance to encourage rehabilitation. An 
application is being prepared to provide 701 funds to assist the City 
through Heritage/St. Louis to develop plans and programs to intensify 
efforts in rehabilitation of housing in these areas. 
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POLICY VI: INSURE HIGH QUALITY DESIGN OF LOW-INCOME 

UNITS SENSITIVELY RELATED TO THEIR 
SURROUNDING NEIGHBORHOOD" 

In Policy V, the goal was established of constructing within 

one decade 9,000 units designated for low- income families and 
individuals. Emphasis is placed on the rent-supplement program 
which allows the low-income tenant a greater freedom of choice 
and maintains the anonymity of his income status . This program 
can help encourage and facilitate improvement of his rent-paying 
ability to full market rate. However, to respond to the critical 
need for units for low-income tenants, 4,000 units are allocated as 
new turnkey developments. The residents of neighborhoods in 
which turnkey homes are proposed are understandably concerned 
that such developments may be detrimental to their area. Therefore, 
it is of the greatest importance that turnkey units embody the highest 
quality in design not only to benefit the tenants but also to insure that 
developments provide a vismi hmvta to the neighborhood in which 
they are located . 

In addition, a location policy must be established that will give 
confidence to a neighborhood that it will not be inundated with low- 
income developments. The criteria for the location must insure that 
new residential developments relate to community facilities needed 
by the tenants and their families. That is to say that needed schools, 
parks , playgrounds , shops and medical facilities will be presently 
existing or programmed for concurrent construction. Because of 
the urgent need for increasing the stock of low-income housing, this 
policy is not intended to interrupt the development of units which 
have been in the pipe-line of design, fimitacing, and federal review 
for some time . 

Further it should be noted that the St. Louis Housing Authority 
has underway the development of a detailed list of criteria for 
selection of turnkey proposals. The elements of this program that 
relate to this area should be considered tentative pending the 
completion of their analysis. 
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Action Item 1: Develop Low-Income Units of Superior Design. 

While the health of the City requires good design in the con- 
struction of all new structures, design is particularly important in 
low-income dwelling units. The established turnkey cost criteria 
make outstanding design difficult but not impossible. Outstanding 
examples of low-income housing design throughout the community 
provide a standard to which St. Louis must aspire. The City of 
St. Louis -- through its Housing Authority -- will make it clear that 
all proposals will be subject to a searching design review and that 
outstanding not simply adequate -- designs will be required. 
Developers will be made aware that they would be well advised to 
involve talented architects and landscape architects very early in 
the process of formulation of a proposal. Even the most talented 
designer cannot produce an attractive product if the concept and 
program presented to him overburdens the site or is otherwise 
inadequate. 

Turnkey III developments allow the sale of individual units to 
the tenants when income rises to the point where he can undertake 
this responsibility. Thus, units must be laid out and designed in 
such a way as to facilitate such future transfers in ownership. 



Action Item 2: Design Low-Income Developments Sensitively 

In Relatioij to the Neighborhood. 

The design review process must consider not only the merits 
of the development itself but also the sensitivity with which it 
relates to the surrounding environment. The design should "fit" 
into the neighborhood in terms of scale, in materials --at least 
in detailing -- and in landscaping. This is not to say it should 
conform in architectural style but it should clearly relate and it 
certainly must not clash. The architects involved wUl be 
instructed to make a survey of such factors before undertaking 
their design. The new homes should provide a visual bonus to the 
surrounding neighborhood. 
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Action Item 3: Develop Family Units in Low-Rise Structures 

Exclusively; Not High-Rise. 

Housing units for low-Income families shall be low-rise 
structures built to a story height such that elevators are not 
required. Each unit shall connect directly to the outside without 
the necessity for a common interior hallway; except that these 
requirements do not necessarily limit a creative design involving 
other arrangements shown to be suitable for famUy groups . 



Action Item 4: Avoid Concentrating Low -Income Developments 

in Single Neighborhoods . 

Except to allow families or individuals to remain in their 
present neighborhood when they so choose, low-income public 
housing units shall not exceed five percent of the total stock of 
housing within that neighborhood. (See Appendix E for map of 
70 planning statistical areas which provide basis for tabulations). 
This provision will not, at present, apply in designated urban 
renewal areas or in the Model City Area where the detailed physical 
and relocation plans shall establish the specific policy; and where 
special community facilities and other design benefits will be 
available. Residential developments in these areas shall, to the 
maximum extent possible, recognize the basic objectives and try 
to achieve variety in family size and income. This provision is 
designed to insure that low-income families are not isolated from 
the rest of the community, and to help ease the fear of present 
residents that their neighborhoods may be flooded with public 
housing . 

In addition, there are neighborhoods which presently have a 
viable racial and economic mix and where residents both white 
and black — are striving to improve the neighborhood. City policy 
shall encourage the stabilization of these areas; sites here shall not 
be selected for new low-income housing developments. The Council 
on Human Relations will designate such areas. The Council is 
experienced in such questions, as it presently designates areas 
that appear particularly prone to illegal block-busting efforts. The 
criteria for designation shall be developed by the Council including 
the factors they deem wise to incorporate; it might, for example, 
select neighborhoods that are presently between 10 and 50 percent 
non- white for more detailed consideration. 
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The need to develop low- income construction packages, 

consistent with Federal cost guidelines, is recognized. This 
policy does not preclude clustering of residential sites for con- 
struction by one developer in one economic package so long as 
it meets the basic criteria for design, dispersal and site selection. 
Further, this policy does not preclude the combination of senior 
citizen and family developments. The full cooperation of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and local agencies 
will be needed to make the policies established herein effective. 

Action Item 5: Establish Detailed Criteria for Selection of 

Low-Income Sites. 

The establishment of a criteria for the selection of sites for 
turnkey and other low-income residential developments is now 
underway by the St. Louis Housing Authority with the aid of con- 
sultants . The criteria can insure that the optimum sites , of those 
available, are selected for priority in development. Just as 
important it should increase public understanding of the process 
and reduce some of the fears and misunderstandings that can easily 
develop. The criteria for site location should include the following: 

a) availability of land (a fully mobilized program of 
demolition of vacant and vandalized structures shall 
make a major contribution) 

b) avoidance of locations near present low-income 
housing developments 

c) accessibility to schools (present overcrowding in 
schools is clearly a contra -indication for new 
family housing developments) 

d) accessibility to shops aad stores (needed markets, 
drug stores, etc. , should be within walking distance 

if possible) 

e) accessibilify to pu3b>lic transportation (low- income 
groups are particularly dependent upon bus trans- 
portation) 
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f) accessibility to medical facilities (proximity is 
particularly important for senior citizens) 

g) accessibility to community facilities (parks, 
playgrounds, etc) 

h) avoidance of placing family units adjacent to 
major arterial streets (safety factor for chUdrea) 

1) employment opportunities (ready access to suitable 

jobs would be a positive factor but not at the ex- 
pense of a satisfactory living environment) 

Sites mttst relate to current development and improvement 
programs planned for particular areas (programmed improvements 
may eliminate community facility deficiencies) and be consistent 
with the Comprehensive City Plan. 

Action Item 6: Limit Low-Income Family Developments to a 

Maximum of Twenty Dwelling Units Per Site. 

Residential developments for low-income families Shall not 
exceed 20 dwelling units on a single site. 

The Social Goals Committee of the St. Louis Alliance for 
Housing recently has put the matter most succinctly " — concen- 
tration of the lowest income households -- unduly stigmatizes such 
tenants and reduces the possibility of creating a viable sense of 
community — ," 

Heavy concentrations of new family units in built-up neighbor- 
hoods is apt to place an undue strain on the available community 
facilities. Limitations on the size of low-income family developments 
appear to have the added advantage of making them more acceptable 
to the neighborhood in which they are located and in encouraging 
communication between the residents and members of the existing 
community. Also, limitation on size will reduce the danger that 
they are unduly institutional in character. 

As noted under Action Item 5, the need to develop construction 
packages consistent with Federal cost guidelines is recognized. 
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Maintenance personnel must be available to the dwelling units at 
reasonable cost. This criteria does not preclude separate sites 
that are clustered to allow reasonable accessibility to maintenance 
and management personnel. 

In addition to other current ordinance requirements controlling 

site design, each multi-family development shall provide not less 
than 100 square feet of useable outdoor open space for each bedroom. 
This space will be suitably landscaped and will not include space 
assigned to minimum side yards, front yards less than 15 feet in 
depth, individual tenant assigned spaces, utility spaces, or parking 
spaces. 

See Appendix D for a summary of current policy in other cities. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority is presently undertaking a detailed 
analysis of criteria for the location and design of individual housing 
sites. When this study is available, the City Plan Commission will 
re -evaluate this recommendation, if required. 

Action Item 7: Limit Low-Income Elderly Developments to a 

Range in Size from 75 to 150 Units Per Site. 

Residential developments for low-income elderly shall involve 
no less than 75 units and no more than 150 units on a single site. 
Smaller developments could not economically provide needed on-site 
services and larger ones would have an overly institutionalized 
character. Smaller sizes might be given consideration if located 
immediately adjacent to related medical facilities or if grouped 
with family developments. 

In addition to other current ordinance requirements controlling 
site design, each elderly development shall provide not less than 
100 square feet of useable outdoor open space (including landscaped 
ground space, individual balconies, and /or landscaped roof areas) 
for each dwelling unit. This open space shall not include minimum 
side yards, front yards less than 15 feet in depth, utility spaces or 
parking spaces. 

See Appendix D for a summary of current policy in other cities. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority is presently undertaking a detailed 
analysis of criteria for the location and design of individual housing 
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sites. When this study is available, the City Plan Commission will 
re -evaluate this recommendation, if required. 

Action Item 8: Develop Plan and Implementation Program for 

Pruitt-Igoe Neighborhood . 

One of the most difficult problems facing the City of St. Louis 
in its efforts to upgrade public housing and to renew the Model City 
area is Pruitt-Igoe as it currently exists. The City Plan Commission 
recommends that the following objectives relating to Pruitt-Igoe 
should be achieved: (1) A dramatic reduction in the overall density; 
(2) A variety of building types with adequate open space; and (3) If 
possible, a full range of income levels. The City of St. Louis is 
developing a detailed plan and program for the rehabilitation and 
redevelopment of the Pruitt-Igoe neighborhood including the public 
housing site itself and the surrounding area. 
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POLICY VH: IMPROVE AND EXPAND SOCIAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO LOW AND MODERATE 
INCOME GROUPS 

Providing sound homes for low and moderate income individuals 

and families is not in itself sufficient to meet their needs. Physical, 
social and economic problems are so interwoven that any attempt to 
correct one while neglecting the others is self-defeating. Each 
physical improvement program must be accompanied by relevant 
social programs if it is to be successful. Improvement and expansion 
of social services to help successfully establish families and 
individuals in better homes is an essential ingredient in the over- 
all housing strategy. 



Action Item 1: Establish Effective Homeowner and Tenant 

Counseling Programs. 

Homeowner and tenant counseling programs are essential to | 
enable occupants to take full advantage of their new homes and to 
insure that they are maintained. An expanded effort in this area 
will provide major dividends in the maintenance of the City-wide i 
stock of homes. It can also help insure that moderate-income 
^ families embarking upon homeownershlp for the first time are 
successful and do not have to revert to tenant status unless they 
choose to do so . 



A number of counseling programs are presently in operation. 
The Jeff-Vander-Lou Corporation provides guidance and counseling 
In the problems of homeownershlp to purchasers of their newly 
rehabilitated homes. This program includes on-site instruction 
in a building assigned for this purpose. Alpha Gardens makes 
counseling services available to its tenants. 

While typical home making and home economics courses 
should be available to those who wish to take advantage of them, 
the emphasis needed is in the technical aspects of maintenance of 
mechanical equipment so that tenants and owners can cope with 
minor technical repairs themselves and can recognize situations 
that require prompt preventative actions to deter potentially 
serious damage. The maintenance of the exterior of the structure 
and the upkeep of lawns and landscaping is important to potential 
homeowners. Labor unions will be asked to provide assistance 



I 
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in establishing technical programs and training materials. The 

colleges and universities will be requested to assist possibly through 
some form of work-study program involving students of social 
welfare and other fields. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority, in conjunction with the 
Tenants Affairs Board, is presently developing a program for 
escpanded community services including tenant counseling. The 
objective is to insure that every tenant, particularly new tenants, 
are fully briefed on the management assistance and other services 
available, current policies, and use and maintenance facilities. 
This is an important program and , when formulated , prompt 
Federal funding will be of great assistance. 

Local neighborhood organizations and corporations can be of 
major assistance in information programs, establishing procedures 
for the loan or rental of tools on a neighborhood basis, and perhaps 
even for the purchase of maintenance or yard supplies oa a joint 
basis to reduce cost. The advice of the Beautification Commission 
is also available to all neighborhood organizations. 

The availability of homeowner and tenant counseling programs 

must be expanded . The City will establish a clearing house of 
information on effective counseling programs and work to encourage 
and assist individual groups -- whether public agencies, neighbor- 
hood organizations, housing corporations, or individual developers - 
establishing an effort related to the Specific needs of the Involved 
home purchasers and tenants. 



Action Item 2: Coordinate Relocation Efforts with a Program of 

Expanded Social Services . 

The Centralized Relocation Agency properly views relocation 

as an opportunity to discover those families in need of specialized 
social services. Moving in itself is a disturbing experience, fraught 
With problems for any family. Among low and middle-income 
families, these problems are intensified, particularly when need 
exists for specialized social services. When a family is displaced 
by public action, it comes into contact with government, and an 
excellent opportunity exists for social outreach. 
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Services will include assistance to families who need help 
with problems of tenaat and homeowner counseling, day care, 
welfare, job placement and training, youth counseling, legal aid, 
consumer education, drug addiction, alcoholism, health education, 
mental and physi^ii illness or incapabilities, family and marriage 
counseling, or any other societal adjustment difficulty. Additional 
resources will be sought to expand referral services. Community 
seirices will maintain an inventory of need for these programs so 
that effective resources can be developed as necessary. 

Where intensive relocation loads justify them, site offices 
for referral will be established in conjunction with the agency 
responsible for displacement. 

The Centralized Relocation Agency is charged with the coordination 
of social services with relocation and must be funded to adequately 
carry out this assignment. 



Action Item 3: Develop a Capability for Emergency Relocation. 

Two relocation residences shall be established — one on the 
north side and one on the south side -- to be used in emergency 
situations . 

The facility will be privately devoted to house families dis- 
placed by actions which did not have a sufficient lead time in 
programmiag to allow the discovery of an adequate permanent 
relocation resource . Forescample, complaint code inspections 
can result in displacements without advance notice. Tenancy 
would normally be limited to a maximum of six months to insure 
the facility's continued avaUability to the emergency function. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority is presently evaluating the 
assignment of existing structures or the leasing of existing 
privately owned apartments to this function. Relocation and social 
referral activities will be carried out by the Division of Social 
Services (Centralized Relocation Agency). The facilities will 
be managed by the St. Louis Housing Authority. 
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APPENDIX A 



CORRELATION OF UNIT CONDITION 
TO RESIDENTIAL QtmLITY 



Condition of Residential Quality by Geographic Areas (2) 
Units (1) GOOD FAIR POOR 



Units by 
Condition 



VERY GOOD 



GOOD 



FAIR-ABOVE 



FAm-BELOW 



POOR 



VERY POOR 



28,900 



33,500 



1,500 



8,800 



800 



11, 100 27,900 



500 32,400 17,000 

8,200 36, 100 
2,700 23,100 



TOTAL 74,000 81,500 83,000 

Number of Units in units units units 

Geographic Areas 



31,200 
very good 
units 



500 42,800 

good units 

5,500 44,^00 

above average 
units 



49,900 

below average 
units 

44,300 
poor units 

25,800 
very poor 
units 



238,500 
units 



(1) - Condition based on Neighborhood District condition factors from 1967 

Survey pro-rated to 1970 Census Totals. 

(2) - Relates to factors of Residential Quality discussed on i^ge 6 

illustrated by the map on page 9 . 
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APPENDIX B 

A SUMMARY OF 
A HOUSING PLAN FOR THE MIAMI VALLEY REGION* 



The Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission (MVRPC) made up of 
elected officials of 29 Ohio municipalities and five counties in the 
Dayton, Ohio area , approved a Housing Dispersal Plan In September 

1970, in which white suburbs ringing the city agree to provide shares 
of 14,000 units of low and moderate income housing expected to be 
built In the next four years. 

The plan was developed to: a) adequately house all of the region's 
people; b) create and/or maintain sound, viable neighborhoods in 
the process of housing those people; c) increase the supply of housing 
units numerically, expeclally for low and moderate Income families 
and individuals; and d) expand the range of housing opportunity for 
everyone geographically. 

In developing the above goals MVRPC 's decision to prepare a distri- 
bution plan was not made to obtain an economic mix of households 
in every jurisdiction. The purpose was to allow existing concentra- 
tions of low and moderate income households the opportunity to 
dissipate. Notably the central city of Dayton was housing a dispro- 
portionate share of the region's low and moderate income feimllles and 
individuals. Many of the families and individuals constrained within 
the concentrated areas were there because there was no alternate 
housing in other areas within their income range. Many of these 
persons preferred their present neighborhoods. 

All, however, resided in old "filtered down" housing, as few new 
units had been built in the proper lnc(»ne range anywhere — either 
In the older areas or in the new suburban areas . 



ource: "A Housing Plan for the Miami Valley Region -A Summary" - 
Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission 

"A Regional Housing Plan" - Dale F. Bertsch, AIP, Exec. 
Director and Ann M. Shafor, Chief, Social Planning & 
Housing - MVRPC 
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The Distribution Method. The five county area was divided Into 53 
"planning units" or sub-areas to which housing units could be assigned. 
Their size was based to a large extent on the intensity of the develop- 
ment within them. Thus, in the immediate suburban area, planning 
units often consist of Individual townships, while in less densely 
populated areas, groups of townships have been put together to form 
large areas of counties. The City of Dayton contains 21 planning 
units composed of groups of census tracts, but the distribution method 
allocates units only to Dayton as a whole. 

Since a variety of factors influence an area's capability to absorb 
new units, the methodology devised had to be as sensitive to these 
as possible. Geographic distribution per county represented only 
the low and moderate income units necessary to adequately shelter 
the population. In every instance, the need figure represented only 
a small proportion of the existing housing stock thus avoiding any 
overall impact. Consideration of need plus Influencing constraints 
were then considered In establishing the distribution method. 

The final method for assigning needed low and moderate income dwell- 
ing units to planning units used a composite of numbers resulting from 
six calculation methods: (1) equal share; (2) proportionate share of the 
county's households; (3) proportionate share of the county's households 
making less than $10,000 annually (or less than $7,000 in the three 
more rural counties); (4) the Inverse of #3; (5) a share based on the 
assessed valuation per pupil of the school districts covering the plan- 
ning units; and (6) a share based on the relative overcrowding of the 
school districts involved. 

In making its analysis of pertinent factors and ways of combining them 
the staff considered three groups of elements. These were: (1) popula- 
tion: number of people, number of households, household income dis- 
tribution, number of persons over 65, number of welfare cases in each 
planning unit, etc.; (2) housing: number of dwelling units by type, 
age of dwelling units, condition of housing in each planning unit,' 
percentage of home ownership, average house value, and number of 
building permits Issued during the last few years; and (3) facilities: 
sewer, water, transportation, shopping, recreation areas , schools 
and proximity to employment and job centers . 
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Selling the Plan : As the staff was solidifying the concept, indication 
of what was to come in the housing plan was being given to the citizens 
and officials. Prior to the major presentation the commissioners were 
reminded several times that housing would be the major thrust of the 
year's work program. The formal presentation was professional, 
dynamic, to the point, and hit very very hard, A graphic designer was 
commissioned to depict the housing problem in a 28 minute slide pre- 
sentation. This set the stage for the housing needs report and the 
Housing Plan itself. After the initial viewing in July, 1970, the chair- 
man announced additional public hearings to be held during August and 
September to obtain citizen reaction. He also issued two directives, 
one to an Interim housing committee to review the report and present 
Its recommendation to the Commission in September and a second to the 
staff to take the presentation to any group or organization in the region 
requesting It to gain maximum exposure and obtain citizen reaction. 

Early reaction was apathetic despite positive news coverage. During 
the next month some 30 presentations before various groups brought 
mixed reaction ranging from enthusiastic acceptance to complete 
abhorrence. During some meetings the staff was harrassed and the 
rawest forms of bigotry, racial and economic, exposed itself. After 
another month of concentrated presentations, discussions and a 
volume of press coverage, the plan, as amended by the Interim 
Housing Committee, was approved by the Commission without a single 
dissenting vote. The motivations behind the voting' were attributed to 
pure conscience for some, an Image preservation to avoid public con- 
firmation of bigotries for some, while still others viewed the Dispersal 
Plan as a safeguard against their area being deluged with such housing. 

Passage of the Housing Plan was not an isolated function, a network of 
activities had preceded and paralleled the effort. The cooperation and 
assistance of various public and private agencies concerned with 
housing, citizen groups, the business community, local developers, 
non-profit corporations, seed money organizations, public housing 
authorities, elected officials, the press and skilled housing techni- 
cians throughout the region were invaluable at the time of decision. 
Their continued and ever expanding support gained allies, help to 
perpare necessary agreements and reduce red tape. 
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Implementation 



Implementation begain immediately after the official approval. 
Dissemination of information has been continuous. A city-county 
housing expedltor was appointed In March of 1971 to Identify housing 
production impediments and find ways to eliminate them. The con- 
cept of "Operation Breakthrough" is being explored. The City of 
Dayton in November adopted its ov^n housing plan to fit within the 
framework of the regional one. The Health and Welfare Council 
not only endorsed the plan but put Into their own work program a 
study to determine social services growing out of the housing effort 
and ways to deliver these services. A certain amount of project 
review has been carried on by the staff and more will be done now 
since new A- 95 review requirements for F.H.A, and Public HoUslng 
Projects went into effect on April 1, 1970 . 

HUD endorsement of the concept of the "Dayton Plan" was deemed 
critical and occurred in January, 1971 when Assistant Secretary 

Samuel C. Jackson praised the MVRPC plan and housing program and 
publicly endorsed their efforts , Essential to the implementation 
process is a sufficient reservoir of housing units upon which develop- 
ers can draw as they proceed with proposals. HUD cooperation is 
needed to accomplish this. The federal government can also assist 
by giving priority to cooperating communities when they apply for 
sewer and water funds, park monies, etc. 
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APPENDIX C 



ALLOCATION OF DWELLING UNW STARTS 



A* Allocations For Year 1971 In Dwelling Units 



Area 



Low - Income 



(Turnkey 
& Rent 
Supplement) 

Operation 

Breakthrough 45 
(Laclede) 

West End Urban 79 
Renewal Area 

DeSoto-Carr 178 
NDP Area 



Moderate 
Income 

(235 & 236 
NO Rent 
Supplement) 



141 



459 



482 



Middle 
Income 



(Conventional 
& FHA) 



276 



Upper 

Middle 
Income 



Total 



(Conventional) 



462 



540 



660 



Model City 

Outside of 
DeSoto-Carr 



247 



203 



450 



LaSalle-Park Urban 
Renewal Area — 

Proposed Mill Creek 
North Urban Renewal — 
Area 



Future Renewal Areas 



Outside of Desig- 
nated Program Areas 



501 



§15 



72 



50 



1, 138 



TOTAL 



1,050 



1,800 



350 



50 



3,250 
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B. Allocations For Yeai^ 1972*73 in DiwelUna Units 



Area I*ow - Income 



(turnkey 
& Rent 
Supplement) 

Operation 

Breakthrough 

(Laclede) 

West End Urban i 
Renewal Area 48 

DeSoto-Carr 

NDP Area 

Model City 

Outside of 479 
DeSoto-Carr 

LaSalle-Park Urban 80 
Renewal Area 

Proposed Mill Creek 
North Urban Renewal 128 
Ar^a 

Future Renewal Areas 100 

Outisde of Deslg- 1,265 
nated Program Areas 



Moderate 
Income 

(235 & 236 
NO Rent 
Supplement) 



44 



391 
400 

512 

400 
2, 153 



Middle 
Income 



Upper 

Middle 

Income 



Total 



(Conventional (Conventional) 



25 



100 



145 



200 
1.680 



580 



117 



970 
625 

640 

700 
5,678 



TOTAL 



2400 



3,900 



2,150 



580 



8,730 
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C. Allocations For Years 1974-80 in Dwelltno Units 



Area 



Low - Income 



(Turnkey 
& Rent 
Supplement) 



Operation 

Breakthrough 
CLaclede) 

West End Urban 
Renewal Area 



Moderate 
Income 

(235 & 236 
NO Rent 
Supplement) 



4 1 



Middle 
Income 



(Conventional 
& FHA) 



10 



Upper 
Middle 

Income 



(Conventiona 1) 



Total 



51 



DeSoto-Carr 
NDP Area 



164 



449 



£13 



Model City 
Outside of 
DeSoto-Carr 

LaSalle-Park Urban 
Renewal Area 

Proposed Mill Creek 
North Urban Renewal 
Area 



550 



450 



350 



1,350 



Future Renewal Areas 7 00 

Outside ofDesig- 4,600 
nated Program Areas 



2,800 
9,845 



1,400 
8,291 



3,370 



4,900 
26, 106 



TOTAL 



5, 850 



13,300 



10,500 



3,370 



33,020 
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D. Total AUooatlons through Year 1980 In Dwelling Units 



Area 



Low - Income 



(Turnkey 
& Rent 
Supplement) 

Operation 

Breakthrough 45 
(Laelede) 

West End Urban 127 
Renewal Area 

DeSoto-Carr 178 
NDP Area 

Model City 

Outside of 1,276 
DeSoto-Carr 



Moderate 
Income 

(235 & 236 
NO Rent 
Supplement) 



141 



544 



646 



1,044 



Middle 
Income 



(Conventional 
& FHA) 



276 



37 



449 



450 



Upper 
Middle 

Income 



Total 



(Conventional) 



462 



708 



1,273 



2,770 



LaSalle-Park Urban 80 
Renewal Area 



400 



145 



625 



Proposed Mill Creek 
North Urban Renewal 
Area 



128 



512 



640 



Future Renewal Areas 800 

Otuside of Design 6,366 
nated ProgramAreas 



3,200 
12,513 



1,600 
10,043 



4,000 



5,600 
32,922 



TOTAL 9,000 19,000 13,000 4,000 45,000 
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